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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 


(Continued from page 756.) 


After staying in London and attending the 
Peel-meeting on First day, and the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders on Second day morning, 
we went to Chelmsford and rested a day or two 
with our friend John Griffith, attended their 
week day meeting and a general meeting at 
Easterfordkelvedon, and proceeded to the yearly- 
meeting at Colchester, which held three days 
and was a time of Divine favor; then going to 
Ipswich and to a Monthly-meeting at Wood- 
bridge, we there continued on First day, and on 
the next began their yearly-meeting, which held 
until the fourth day of the week, in all eight 
sittings, some whereof were large and very good. 
No praise to him that willeth, or to him that 
runneth, but to the Lord alone that sheweth 
mercy ; and there being a marriage at the meet- 
ing on Fifth day, 1 had an open time, wherein | 
had to set forth, that as man in the beginning 
was taken from the earth or clay by the han 
of the Lord, and a life breathed into him differ- 
ent from the earth, by which he became a liv- 
ing soul, and stood ion the image and liberty of 
his Creator, but failing from the heavenly image 
and liberty therein through transgression, is now 
of the earth, earthly in his love and liberty, so 
he must now be separated from the earthly low 
estate which stands in the transgresssion and 
death, by the Regenerating Word of Power, and 
transformed by the renewing of his mind, will 
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and affections, and placing them on heavenly 
objects ; for as the potter separateth the 
clay from the other earth, and tempers it by 
itself before he formeth and maketh a vessel 
thereof, so must man, by the operation of the 
Heavenly hand, be tempered, wrought, prepared, 
and thereby freed from his own stubborn will, 
and made submissive to the Heavenly Will, that 
he may not be marred on the wheel, but bear 
the turning of the heavenly hand uatil he be 
formed a vessel to honor; but if the will of man 
does not become subject, but stands in rebellion, 
the Lord who said, my spirit shall not always 
strive with man, hath power over the clay to re- 
ject that which will not be wrought into a vessel 
for honor, and suffer it to be marred in its own 
stubborn will; and when an earthly potter hath 
formed a vessel for use, he carefully setteth it 
aside, until it be prepared to bear a further op- 
eration, to harden and glaze it for the use for 
which it is made; if man should put even water 
into an earthen vessel formed for that use, before 
it is hardened and prepared by fire, he would 
both mar the vessel, and expose that which was 
put therein; let not such therefore who have 
known the heavenly hand of power so to prepare 
them, that they are willing to be whatsoever the 
Lord should make of them, marvel if the Lord 
should be pleased to set them by a while for the 
trial of their faith ; if the earthly potter’s vessel 
should crack in drying, it would be marred, so if 
these vessels of the Heavenly Potter keep not the 
word of his patience in this their drying season, 
to prepare them for the operation of the Heaven- 
ly fire and furnace, in which the Lord will sanc- 
tify and fit his vessels for the use of his holy 
sanctuary, they will also be marred ; but other- 
wise they will come forth vessels to honor in his 
house, Xe. 

I thought this was a remarkable good meeting, 
the praise thereof belongs to the Lord alone. 
We had also a select meeting with Friends, and 
visited several families in the town to satisfaction, 
truth owning us together, and after a good op- 
portunity ata Friend’s house in the country on 
our way, we went to Norwich and attended their 
meetings on First day, the Yearly-meeting began 
the next, and ended on Fourth day after seven 
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settings generally large and satisfactory, through 
the overshadowing of Divine Goodness; I con- 
tinued in this city several days after, visiting of 
families and steadily attending their meetings, 
and had some open satisfactory opportunities. 
My way now opening for Holland we went to 
Yarmouth, several Friends accompanying us, 
and on the twenty-sixth of the seventh month 
embarked on board the ship Three Brothers, 
Richard Smith, master, my companion John Pem- 
berton being willing to continue with me. 

On the First day of the week following, we 
landed at Rotterdam and lodged at an inn; next 
morning feeling my mind drawn forward, we 
went in a stage waggon to Turgow, and from 
thence in the tract-skute to Amsterdam in the 
evening, the Metropolis of South Holland, and 
were conducted to Friends meeting-house at the 
Three-hooks in Princes-street, in which Michael 
Laars and his sister lived, and were kindly re- 
ceived and rested the next day. 

I found a concern to visit the families of 
Friends in this city, in which service we spent 
most of the week to our satisfaction, John Van- 
derwarf, junior, being interpreter; we also at- 
tended their week day meeting, in which Peter 
Linders wasinterpreter. On First day following 
the meeting in the morning was pretty large, and 
many people came to that in the afternoon, some 
of whom behaved rudely; but Truth came over, 
and they were stilled, and seemed to depart satis- 
fied ; we continued here until their weck day 
meeting again, which many not of our society 
attended, and it was to general satisfaction; I 
then felt my mind drawn towards North Holland, 
and taking passage in the tract-skute passed 
through several towns and arrived at the city of 
Hoorn, where we were met by our friend Cort 
Hendricks, who took us in his wagon to his 
house at Twisk, in North Holland the same 
night, being accounted eighteen miles from Am- 
sterdam to Hoorn by water, and from thence to 
Twisk by land six miles; here also finding the 
like concern, we visited the families of Friends, 
and had a meeting with them in the evening to- 
gether; next day we went to Abbey Kirk, a vil- 
lage about two miles distant, where about five or 
six families of Friends live, whom we visited 
also; the Friends in general seemed to receive 
our visits kindly, except one family, where I was 
concerned to speak of, and open that saying of 
our dear Lord, Except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
&c., for I was much burthened under a sense of 
a self-righteous, whole, exalted spirit, and in 
opening that passage, was also led to speak of the 
Parable of the Pharisee and Publican who went 


up into the temple to pray, which probably 
touched the heads of that family, and I felt a 
strong opposition in them, and perceived the pas- 
sage was not pleasing to our interpreter, I could 
not shake off my burden, yet was preserved quiet 


in my mind, having honestly done my part, and 
so returned to Twisk, where the meeting was 
held for both villages, and on First day morning 
the meeting was pretty large, Friends being gen- 
erally there; but our interpreter had most of the 
time, so that he was too overspent to interpret 
much for me; several not professing with us at- 
tended in the afternoon, and I had a satisfactory 
time with them early in the meeting, when an 
awful sense of Truth seemed to be over us, after 
which our interpreter had something further to 
say ; I have often lamented the increase of words, 
and a repetition of former experiences without 
the renewing of life, which disposition seems to 
prevail in too many, to the burdening of sensible 
members in our society. 

As we sat this evening in a Friend’s house at 
Twisk two elderly women came in, professors of 
Truth but very talkative: I had seen them several 
times before, and as often been burdened with them, 
and now had something ia particular to speak ; 
but feared that such plain dealing would be too 
strong for our interpreter, who appeared to be 
very sociable with them ; therefore I delivered 
my mind without singling them out, several oth- 
ers being present; these women took it to them- 
selves, but not in such a disposition as I desired, 
being disturbed, and following us to our lodgings 
made their complaints to our interpreter, bidding 
him ask me if I took them to be such persons as 
I had described; if so, they desired to know 
what I had to accuse them with? At first it put 
me to a stand, but being still, I soon thought it 
was providential, that they thus gave me an op- 
portuuity to clear myself of the burden I had 
borne on their account, and told them, that to 
enter into particular charges was not my business, 
but was free to let them know that I had been in 
pain on their account from the first time I saw 
them, and that if I had a true sense of their 
states, they were not such as they ought to be, 
but had lost the savor of what they professed to 
enjoy, and could so freely talk of, “ and told one 
of them that I took her to be dark and ig- 
norant of her own state; and the other, that she 
was too light and chaffy in her spirit, and that 
they both wanted the true clothing of the Lord’s 
children, which is humility of heart and rever- 
ence of spirit, which would season all their con- 
versation and conduct, that they would not be 
stumbling blocks to their neighbors, as I feared 
they were : I also told them, that I believed when I 
spake as I did at the Friend’s house it belonged to 
them, in which I was now confirmed, for had they 
been sincere hearted, they would have borne it 
without flinching; but now they had shown that 
their sore places were touched, and I dared not 
to lessen the weight of what was then said, but 
desired them to receive and ponder it well ; for 
I was sure it was delivered in love, and believed 
it to be-a visitation to them in their old age.” 
Which being interpreted to them, they spake 
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something to the interpreter which I did not un- 
derstand ; then one of them said, she had yet 
love in her heart for me: I told her that I had 
nothing but good will towards her, and so they 
went away. 

After which, the interpreter told me, he had 
known these women many years; that I had a 
true sense of them, and be had delivered my 
words honestly, and hoped they would do them 


good. 


(To be continued.) 


HAPPINESS. 

It is an oriental idea, that the spider draws its 
venom from the rose; and thus it is that too 
often from the sweetest sources comes the blight 
of happiness and human affections. 


—_— -——-—~+em— 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A NOTICE OF THE DIARY AND MEMOIR OF 
JOHN YEARDLEY. 


The Society of Friends in Great Britain have 
not been found wanting, in the liberality which 
leads men to give to the world the memoirs of 
their members who have been conspicuous for 
piety and usefulness. 

Our own branch of the society, in the mean- 
time, has been very sparing concerning bio- 
graphical information of its members. For want 
of something of this kind, and from my love of 
reading of this class, I have not hesitated to 
peruse all such works as have fallen in my way, 
and have read with attention many of those 
memoirs, and have found them replete with in- 
teresting and instructive matter. In many of 
their pages, however, I have observed, implied 
interpretations of scripture texts, with which I 
have never been able fully to unite; but seeing 
that wise and good men have failed to arrive at 
a uniformity of sentiment respecting their mean- 
ing, although the subject has been under dis- 
cussion for centuries, [ have concluded to hold 
no controversy with any Christian thereupon, 
believing such contests to be unprofitable. “ Let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole matter ; fear 
God and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man.” Keele. xii. ver. 13. 

Having no design on the present occasion to 
enter far upon the subject of the benefits to be 
derived from good biographical reading, I will 
proceed to lay before the readers of “ Friends’ 
intelligencer,” a notice of a memoir published 
in England last year, and present them with ex- 
tracts therefrom. 

The subject of the memoir, John Yeardley, 
was born in England, in 1786. The memoir in- 
forms us that “his parents, Joel and Frances 
Yeardley, farmed some land, chiefly pasture, and 
his mother is said to have been famous for her 
cream cheeses, which she carried herself to Shef- 
field market. She was a pious and industrious 
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woman, but through the misconduct of her husband 
was sometimes reduced tosuch straits as scarcely 
to have food enough for her children.” 

But John Yeardley was enabled, by the early 
dedication of his heart to God, to conquer the 
difficulties of his position, and to exceed in use- 
fulness by far the greater portion of the same 
generation, who had been born and reared in 
affluence. After his convincement to Quaker- 
ism, he informs us by an entrance in his diary, 
which we shall give more at length hereafter, of 
his desire ‘“‘to enlarge his ideas and improve 
his understanding, in some of the more useful 
and extended branches of literature.” He ap- 
pears to have engaged in this pursuit with cau- 
tion, lest it should, as he says, “too much exclude 
the operation of the pure inspeaking word.” As 
he progressed in life, perceiving that he sustained 
no spiritual loss thereby, he studied the German 
and French languages, in order to increase the 
facilities for religious communication with the 
inhabitants of parts of Europe, where a sense of 
duty led him to labor, and at a later time made 
sufficient progress in Greek to be able to read 
in the New Testament, in that language, to the 
people of Greece, and mingle with them in pious 
intercourse. 

He appears throughout his life to have been 
graciously made the partaker of many favors, and 
also to have experienced many vicissitudes, but 
to have remained steadfast to his covenant 
through them all; ‘* Walking in the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord, blameless.’’ 
The children of Jcel and Frances Yeardley were 
brought up amidst privations and constant labor ; 
and it was John’s business to distribute daily in 
the town of Barnsley, two barrels of milk from 
his mother’s dairy. Circumstances had made 
them acquainted with the Society of Friends, 
and their attendance at Burton Meeting House 
brought them under the notice of Joseph Wood, 
an esteemed minister who belonged to that meet- 
ing, who had been ‘‘a Yorkshire clothier, but 
relinquished business in the prime of life, and 
spent his days in assiduous pastoral labor, of a 
kind of which we have few examples.” He ex- 
tended peculiar kindness toward John Yeardley, 
who in consequence of his sense of religious duty, 
suffered hardships from his father, which will re- 
mind the reader of the domestic persecutions en. 
dured by some of the early converts to the faith 
promulgated by George Fox and his friends. 
The account is worthy an attentive perusal, as 
also a letter written to him by John Wood, to 
which we refer the reader. 

I extract the first memorandum made by John 
Yeardley in his diary, which is dated:2d month 
9th, 1804, when he was about eighteen years of 
age. 

He says, “it pleased the Lord, in the riches 
of his mercy, to call me to the exercise of that 
important work, which must be done in all our 
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hearts, which appears to be no small cross to my 
own will, and attended with many discourage- 
ments ; yet I am made to believe it is the way in 
which I ought to go; and I trust, thou, O Lord, 
who has called, will enable me to give up, and 
come forward with perfect obedience to the mani- 
festations of thy Divine Light, so as a thorough 
change may be wrought, that I may be fitted and 
prepared for a place in thy everlasting kingdom.” 

In 1808, he made application to be received 
into membership with Friends, and was admitted. 
He was then twenty years of age. His brother 
Thomas had joined the society some time before. 
The brothers are thus described by one who knew 
them intimately : ‘‘ Thomas as a man of homely 
manners, of hearty and genial character, and 
greatly beloved ; John as possessing native refine- 
ment, which made it easy for him in after life to 
rise in social position.” 

“In 1809, John Yeardley married Elizabeth 
Dunn. She was plain in person, but full of sim- 
plicity and goodness, and of a most loveable cha- 
racter. Like her husband, she had come into 
the society by convincement; and like him she 
had partaken largely of the paternal sympathy 
and oversight of John Wood. She had been a 
Methodist, and was one of the first who joined 
with Friends at Barnsley, in the awakening 
which took place there in the beginning of the 
century.” 

“They had only one child, who died in in- 
fancy. John Yeardley commenced his diary in 
1811; and this valuable record of his religious 
experience, and of his travels in the service of 
the gospel, was kept with more or less regularity 
to the end of his life.” 

He makes occasional comments on the books | 
he reads, and mentions A. Clarke’s notes on the ' 
Book of Genesis, and the Fragments in Prose, | 
and Verse of Elizabeth Smith, which occasion | 
him to remark, ‘how profitable it is to read the 
writings of others.” 

In 1812, he makes the following entry. “In! 
taking a view of some of the temporal objects to 
which my attention has of late been more parti- 
cularly turned, with a desire to enlarge my ideas, 
and improve my understanding in some of the 
more useful and extended branches of literature, 
it has excited in mea considerable degree of 
caution, lest thereby I should in my infant state 
of mind too much exclude the operation of that 
pure inspeaking word which has undoubtedly a 
prior right to govern all my actions. But I have 
long been convinced that the active mind of man 
must have some object in pursuit, to engage its 
attention when unemployed in the lawful con- 
cerns of life ; otherwise it is apt to range at large 
in a boundless field of unprofitable thoughts and 
imaginations. I am aware that we may be sea- 
sonably employed in suitable conversation to mu- 
tual advantage, and I trust I am not altogether 
a stranger to sweet retirement ; but there is a cer- 


tain something in every mind which renders a 
change in the exercise of our natural faculties in- 
dispensable in order to make us happy in our- 
selves, and useful members of society ; and it is 
under these considerations that I am induced to 
apply a few of my leisure hours towards some 
degree of intellectual attainment, in the humble 
hope that I may be preserved in that path which 
will procure at the hands of a wise director that 
approbation which I greatly desire should mark 
all my steps.” 

John Yeardley was a lover of nature, and his 
diary abounds with proofs of the enjoyment and 
instruction he derived from this source. He was 
fond of working in his garden, and under date 
of 22d of 7th month, 1814, writes, “ A very 
sublime idea came suddenly over my mind when 
in the garden this evening. It was introduced 
as I plucked a strawberry from a border on 
which I had bestowed much cultivation before 
it would produce any thing; but now, thought 
I, this is a little like reaping the fruit of my 
labor. As I thus ruminated on the produce of 
my strawberry bank, I was struck with the 
thought of endless felicity, and the sweet reward 
it would produce for all our trials here below. 
My mind was instantly opened to such a glori- 
ous sense of divine good that I felt a resignation 
of heart to give up all, for the enjoyment of such 
a foretaste of endless felicity.” 

(To be continued.) 
sianigilainainsin 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WAR AND VOTING. 


A communication from D. I. in the 45th num- 
ber with the above heading has called forth the 
following thoughts, which I offer for insertion in 
the “ Intelligencer.” 

His object is to discourage voting by Friends, 
as inconsistent with our profession. He says :— 
‘Now how desirable it is that the members 
should speak one language on this subject. This 
would give point and increased force to their tes- 
timony against war, and could hardly fail to 
awaken in the community greater inquiry into 
the causes of war, its effects, and necessity.” 

Is it desirable merely for appearance sake, that 
is, to make the society appear as operating under 
a unit of faith? Certainly. But if it is desirable 
that our love of justice, of peace, and of charity, 
should obtain foothold out of the society as well 
as in it,—if we desire nations to embrace our 
precepts, as well as individuals,—-an we do other 
than endeavor to express our sentiments in law- 
ful ways, as well as by the ministry ? 

Now there are few things more evident tban 
that every individual exercises an influence for 
good or evil in his particular sphere, and each 
has his peculiar qualifications by which his neigh- 
bor may be affected. We have our ministers 
who preach good doctrine, and our quiet, passive 
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friends, who say but little, but whose actions 
sometimes speak volumes. 

But we certainly are not all intended to be 
ministers, nor all quiet and passive. There are 
many among us who exercise a very great in- 
fluence in their respective neighborhoods, in 
selecting officers for administering justice, main- 
taining the peace of a county or township, and 
who put that influence to praiseworthy use in 
endeavoring to secure the appointment of good 
and reliable men to such offices. If all such men 
withhold an expression of sentiment, and leave 
it to others less scrupulous, it is easy to see the 
result. 

If we, instead of being but a small portion of 
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“ Wash their hands, stand erect, and give the 
weight of their influence, under all circumstances 
in the right direction.” Where is the right di- 
rection? Within our own society? Certainly 
that is the only conclusion. 

How can its promotion and prevalence obtain 
“throughout the great family of man,” unless 
we are willing to assist in improving society by 
our honest efforts? We may keep our hands 
clean, and bow in reverence to our convictions 
of duty, though they may lead usa little further 
from the borders of society than at first seems 
consistént with our discipline. 

I will ask one more question, What should the 
numerous Friends do who are now residing in 


the population of this country, were a majority | Virginia, concerning the important question to 


of the entire population, what would be done? 


|be decided in that State on the 4th of next 
Or, suppose the inhabitants of the states that | month ? 


Every peace loving citizen is certainly 


lately cast their voice for A. Lincoln and H. | interested in preventing its separation from the 


Hamlin, were entirely populated by Friends, what 
should they have done ? 

But it may be objected, that is an impossible 
supposition ; it is not likely Friends’ principles 
will ever advance so far as entirely to prevail in 
a state, or a number of states. Why not? 


I honestly believe they are intended to influ- | 


ence nations as well as communities, and if so 
desirable to a comparative few, why not to all? 
It may be said we cannot support war. No—but 
we certainly may support peace, and should use 
every endeavor to establish it. 


There is much mourning over the decline of | 


Friends, aod lamentation because the spirit of 
the world is getting amongst us. Is it not evi- 
dent that our peace principles and testimonies 
against hireling ministry are gaining ground out 
of the society? I think we may believe they 
are. Now could we induce all the inhabitants of 
any state, or all the states, to embrace our faith 
ia the “ Inspeaking Voice,” must they first be- 
come members of our society, and become plain 
in dress and address before we would assist in 
maintaining the laws ? 








other States. Would D. I. recommend their 
staying at home, and abiding the result? Here 


| will be a direct struggle between freedom and 


slavery, war ang peace. And yet would any one 
say, all in favor of freedom and peace must stay 
at home, because it is still supporting a govern- 
ment, one element of which is martial ? 

Our convictions of duty should always be our 
governing principle. If any one has conscien- 
tious scruples, let him attend to them, by ail 


| means, but do not lap us all in a cloak of dis- 


cipline, merely that passers by may admire our 
huge and portly dimensions. 
Is there not danger of narrowing our sphere 





' 


of action to such a limit as to avoid performance 

of duty? Had the good Samaritan never 
| travelled, he would not have been able to relieve 
and assist the man who fell among thieves. 

Had Joseph not been an useful servant to 
| Pharaoh, he could not have relieved his father’s 
| house. 
| Had William Penn withdrawn from public 

duties, Pennsylvania would not have been colon- 
ized as it was. And had there been more Wm. 


We cannot pay any tax without the risk of| Penn’s in the society, the city of brotherly love 


its being converted to war purposes. Are all to 
be passive under the law? If we all become 
Friends are all laws to cease? I think not, but 
the laws will be modified according to justice 
and the gulden rule. Were the last thoroughly 


now in practice, war need not be one of the ob- | left by God, and good men too. 


ligations of the President. 


Our friend D. I. says, near the close of his | body else to blame. 


might have continued much longer, as such. 
; William Penn says in regard to an election of 
\a member of Parliament: ‘If by a neglect of 

this singular opportunity we desert ourselves, and 
| forsake our own mercies, we must expect to be 
If we 
miscarry, it will be our own fault; we have no- 
For such is the happiness 


article, “ Oh ! how this Christian testimony might | of our constitution that we cannot be destroyed 


be revived and strengthened if Friends would | but by ourselves.” 


wash their own hands clean, stand erect, and give 
the weight of their influence under all circum- 
stances in the right direction.” 

“‘ May they thus evince to a discerning public 


the importance they attach to their testimony in | to say “ I thank you?” 


G. A.N. 
Virginia, 1st mo., 1861. 





POLITENESS. 
Why not be polite? How much does it cost 
Why not practice po- 


a united labor, heart and hand, shoulder to | liteness at home? To your husband, your chil- 
shoulder, for its promotion and prevalence | dren, your domestics? If a stranger does you 
some little acts of courtesy, how sweet the 


throughout the great family of man.” 
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come entirely intelligible to the generality of 


smiling acknowledgment? If your husband— 
oh ! it’s a matter of course! no need of thanks. 

Should an acquaintance tread on your dress, 
your very, very best, and by accident tear it, how 
profuse you are with your “ never minds—don’t 
think of it—I dont’ care at all.”” Ifa husband 
does it, he gets a black frown ; if a child, he is 
chastised. 

Ah! these are little things, say you. They 
tell mightily upon the heart, let us assure you, 
little as they are. 

A gentleman stops at a friend’s house, and 
finds it all in confusion. ‘He don’t see any- 
thing to apologize for—never thinks of such 
little matters.” Everything is all right—cold 
supper, cold room, crying children—“ perfectly 
comfortable.” Goes home where the wife has 
been taking care of sick ones, and working her 
life almost out. “Don’t see why things can’t 


be kept in better order; there never were such 
No apologies accepted 


eross children before.” 
at home! 

Why not be polite at home? Why not use 
freely that golden coin of courtesy? How 
sweet they sound, those little words, “I thank 
you,” or “You are very kind!” Doubly, 
yes thrice sweet from the lips we love, wheu 
heart-smiles make the eye sparkle with the clear 
light of affection. 

Be polite to your children. Do you expect 
them to be mindful of your welfare? To grow 
glad at your approach? To bound away to do 
your pleasure before the request is half spoken ? 

Then with all your dignity and authority, 
mingle politeness; give it a niche in your 
household temple. Only then will you have 
learned the true secret of sending out in the 
world, really “ finished” gentlemen and ladies. 

“‘ What we say, we say unto all’’—be polite. 
—Exchange paper. 


—_—40—- _____ 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 
UPON SPACE, TIME, AND ETERNITY. 


(Continued from page 760 ) 


As it appeared in our examination into the 
essence of Time, that the question whether any 
thing lasted a longer or a shorter time had any 
meaning only when the period was compared 
with some other limited, given period of time, 
but that, in comparison to Endless Time, the 
question whether a certain space was long or 
short was nonsense, since every finite thing com- 
pared with something infinitely greater appears 
like nothing ; so, in like manner, it will appear 
with regard to the expansion of Space. The en- 
tire created universe, considered with respect to 
its limits, is a mere point in that which we call 
endless space, even if we imagine these limits to 
extend beyond the most distant fixed stars and 
nebulz. This proposition, which we have so 
often laid down and argued from, does not be- 


mankind, until we illustrate it in a way as ap- 
preciable to our senses as we did with respect to 
time. The plan of our illustration is also exactly 
similar to the former one. 

Let us suppose, for example, that, from the 
present moment, all the measurements of the uni- 
verse are reduced to the half of their size, and 
that all distances are equally shurtened ; it would 
be absolutely impossible for us to preceive, or in- 
deed to believe if it was told to us, that any 
change had happened to us, or to the world 
around; and we might, like Gulliver’s Lilliputians, 
fairly consider ourselves perfectly grown men. 
But if every thing was lessened a million or a 
billion times, it would be as little noticed by us 
as when the reduction of all measurements to the 
half of their size took place; and if our system 
of fixed stars, with all that it contains, was sud- 
denly contracted to the size of a grain of sand, 
we should move and exist with the same freedom 
from restraint, and with the same convenience, 
in that little world, as we now do in this which 
seems so large to us. No change would have 
taken place in the universe as long as we did 
not imagine another universe beyond it ; and the 
question whether any such change had taken 
place would have as little meaning in reference 
to space as a similar question had in respect to 
the duration of time, which we supposed to have 
been suddenly shortened. 

In this way it is shown, that, to our recollec- 
tion and knowledge, a proportionate change in 
the whole space of the universe would be com- 
pletely and altogether unobserved and impercep- 
tible. 

But even though in these considerations we 
have imagined the universe to have been com- 
pressed into so small and narrow a compass, yet 
we have not altogether done away with space, 
because we can still imagine something more 
minute than the infinitely small space, viz. an 
indivisible point. In our reflections concerning 
an infinitely short period of time, we have already 
shown that, strictly and scientifically considered, 
they are one and the same thing. We can, how- 
ever, show, in an intelligible way, that it is con- 
ceivable, and not at all contrary to reason to as- 
sume, that the expanse of Space and the dis- 
tance and propinquity of various objects do not 
really exist, but that Space or propinquity is 
only apparent, and originates from the fact, that, 
with our circumscribed understanding and the 
limited powers of our senses, we can contemplate 
the one indivisible point, the Universe, in no 
other way than by dividing and stretching it out 
into length, breadth, and height. These are the 
only three properties which we need attribute to 
Space; but they are, of course, indispensably 
necessary, and without them physical existence 
cannot be imagined; and length cannot exist 
without breadth, nor breadth without height ; for 
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in those cases the body would have only length 
and height, or only breadth and length. That 
which has only two of these dimensions is not a 
body, but only the boundary of a body, viz. a 
superficies. In like manner, that which has 
only one dimension, viz. length, is no longer a 
surface, but the edge of a surface, viz. a line. 
Thus, in order that any physical space can exist, 
it is of course absolutely necessary that all three 
dimensions should exist, as, in other words, all 
three are necessary properties of Space. 

But a necessary property of any thing is that 
without which it is no longer the same, but some- 
thing else. For example, the necessary proper- 
ties of a square are that all four sides should be 
equal, and all angles right.angles. If one side 
is no longer like another, or if one angle is no 
longer a right angle, the figure ceases to be a 
square, and becomes some other kind of quadri- 
lateral figure, and we should not listen to any one 
who would persuade us that it was still a square. 
Let us apply this to the idea of Space, or, what 
is the same thing, to the idea of a body. It is 
necessary to the existence of any limited body, 
that it should have length, breadth, and height, 
that it should be bounded by surfaces, and that 
the edges of these surfaces should be formed by 
lines, and that the ends of the lines should be 
points. All these properties must exist together, 
otherwise the body itself does not exist. 

Now, if we can imagine evidence which will 


bring us to the conclusion that in any case a body 
has not three dimensions, and a surface has not 
two, and if such evidence is incontrovertible and 
not to be refuted, it would necessarily follow, 
that this body and this surface are not a body 
and a surface, but that some delusion of our 
senses, or some false conclusions, had induced us 


to consider them so. The same may be said of 
a point. A point is that which has no parts. 
Now, ifa point was found in which, nevertheless, 
there were different parts, it would not bea point ; 
or the difference of the parts would not be a real 
difference, but only one which would become ap- 
parent from our limited powers of thought and 
perception. These conclusions are clear and in- 
controvertible ; and, supposing that the reader 
has completely agreed with us up to this point, 
we proceed a step further. 

There is an optical apparatus known to all of 
us under the name of a Magic Lantern. It is 
constructed in the following manner: A picture, 
painted upon glass with transparent colors, is 
thrown upon a lens which has the property of 
refracting all the rays incident upon its surface, 
and of concentrating them to a single point, called 
the focus. Through this point the refracted rays 
continue their course onwards, and diverge from 
one another as much as they previously con- 
verged : they form, therefore, beyond the focus 
a cone of rays with the apex at the focus, and 
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inverted image of the picture which was origin- 
ally throwa upon the lens, as can be proved by 
directing the cone of rays upon the wall, when 
the reversed picture is seen, larger in proportion 
to the distance of the focas from the wall. If 
the necessary lenses were ground with perfect 
optical and mathematical accuracy, and if the 
position of the glasses was also strictly perfect 
and the wall completely smooth, upon approach- 
ing the magic lantern so near that the focus falls 
upon the wall, the light would be seen as a sin- 
gle distinct bright point. In this point, the en- 
tire surface of the picture is concvntrated, and 
from it the picture spreads out again upon the 
wall if the apparatus is moved to a greater dis- 
tance. Now this Point contains the many-color- 
ed surface of the picture completely, with all the 
parts which actually compose it, and with the 
form and color of every single figure; and the 
whole picture is really and truly in this single 
point, for here it has been concentrated by the 
refraction of the rays. We have thus made it 
readily apparent to our senses, that the indivisi- 
ble point contains within it different parts, con- 
tiguous to one another according to our usual 
mode of comprehension ; and thus we have come 
to a direct contradiction of an idea which has 
generally been considered quite clear and incon- 
trovertible. ‘The solution of the contradiction is 
found in the proposition of which it is the object 
of this little work to prove the possibility; viz. 
that the Universe, or Space, as far as it is within 
the scope of our senses, does not exist in the ex- 
panded and varied forms which we sce around 
us, but that the expansion and the differences 
only depend upon our human mode of perception, 
and are caused by it; for, if here, by means of 
the magic lanteru, a surface has become a point, 
and if the point contains all the various and dis- 
tinct parts of the surface, we have shown that 
the differences which appear by the separation or 
juxtaposition of the component parts do not re- 
quire Space as absolutely necessary to their ex- 
istence, but that one single and indivisible point 
can contain them all. But, if a surface is no 
longer necessary that we may understand the 
juxtaposition of bodies, its very existence is dis- 
turbed, and a point is advanced to the dignity of 
a surface, for it contains and embraces the whole 
contents of a surface ; but, when we wish to per- 
ceive the contents with human eyes, we must re- 
turn and expand the point into the surface which 
it had before included. 

Now, since we have in this way shown that a 
surface can only be considered a means of render- 
ing the juxtaposition and relation of images cog- 
nizable to our senses, in other words, that it is a 
mere mode of observation for that which, as far 
as its essence is concerned, may be contained in 
a single point, aud since one of the three dimen- 
tions of Space has in this way been brought down 


which, at any distance from the apex, forms an | from something real to a mere mode of contem- 
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plation, we have deprived Space of one of its ne- 
cessary properties, and it is no longer real and 
true Space, but has become a mere condition by 
which objects are rendered perceptible to us. 
We have thus completed the course of the 
argument which we proposed ; for we have shown 
that a point of view is conceivable, from which 
the universe no longer requires the expansion of 
Time and Space in order to exist, and to be in- 
telligible to us ; and since our human method of 
contemplation, inasmuch as it considers this ex- 
pausion, with all its phenomena, as real and ne- 
cessary, leads only into inextricable contradic- 
tions, so we are compelled to seek for the higher 
point, and to look upon it as conceivable and 


possible, even if we are never able actually to | 


realize it, or to look down upon the World from 
it, in consequence of the limited nature of our 
powers; for with such a point of view, and by it 
alone, can we imagine and completely understand 
the universe to be the work of a Single Creator. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 16, 1861. 


JANNEY’S History or FriEenps.—The 
second volume of this work is now in the hands 
of the stereotyper, and will probably be ready 
for delivery about the Ist of 4th month. 

According to the terms of subseription, those 
subscribers who did not wish to take the whole 
work, were to notify the agents or publisher 
within six months after receiving the first 
volume. 

Agents who obtained subscribers and delivered 
the first volume, will be supplied with the same 
number of copies of the second, unless they give 
timely notice to the publisher that a change is 
desired. The first and second editions of the 
first volume are nearly exhausted, but if more 
are wanted, they will be printed in time for de- 
livery with the second. Persons obtaining new 
subscribers will please forward the names to the 
publisher at an early day ; and those agents who 
have lost or mislaid their lists of subscribers, 
can obtain copies of them by application to the 
publisher, T. E. Zell, 439 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


We publish in this week’s paper a notice of 
the memoir and diary of John Yeardley, a Friend 
of England. Some remarks made in the prelude 
to that article, on the scarcity of biographical 
literature in our department of the Society of 


Friends, have led us to look around on our con- 
dition in this respect. An examination proves 
the truth of the assertion, for we perceive that 
the amount of labor exercised amongst us in this 
way has been small indeed. The interest, how- 
ever, which has been imparted by the appear- 
| ance of the few publications of the kind that have 
' been issued in our borders, has been sufficient 
| to induce a hope that some of our gifted brethren 
and sisters may hereafter re-enter this field of 
literature, and enrich our libraries yet further 
| with productions of native growth. 
| With the exception of the life of William 
Penn and of George Fox, we speak of them in 
the order in which they were printed, the first 
|in 1852, and the last in 1853, we have in our 
/country no reproduction of the early Friends. 
| The success which has attended the publication 
| of the two works just mentioned leads to the 
belief that something more might be attempted 
| with advantage, to bring down to our own time, 


} 
| 


{ . . . . 
_ | and as it were in a new dress, certain worthies, 


who, at a period long since passed away, (but 
| nevertheless deserving of perpetual remembrance, ) 
‘embellished and defended our division of the 
| militant church ; a service which has been ac- 
| complished with rare ability, on behalf of Wil- 


|liam Penn and George Fox, by our friend 
| Samuel M. Janney. 
| Should any of our writers, therefore, think of 
taking up such a duty, we would suggest as a 
subject in the first place, the biography of Robert 
| Barclay. When we take into consideration the 
| character of the writings of this eminent man, 
and his pure, and useful, and consistent sojourn 
among his fellow men, we feel at a loss to im- 
agine, how it could have occurred that he should 
have been left until this late period without a 
fitting memorialist. 
Recommending to our friends a consideration 
of these remarks, we leave the subject for the 
present. 


Errata.—-In No. 58, page 761, the word 
“Jussien” should be spelled Jussieu, and 
“ Tourmfort” should be Tournefort. 


secesnasiilliiiiscarine 
We regret that the advertisement of the Eaton 
Academy was overlooked. 


MarrigpD, With the approbation of Fairfax Monthly 
Meeting, at the house of Amasa Hough, Waterford, 
Loudoun County.Vs., on fifth-day, the 24th ult., Lewis 
H. Steer, to Exvizapetna M. Hoven, both of that place, 
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Marriep, Near Woodstown, N. J., on fourth-day, the 
6th inst., with the approbation of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, Natuan Y. Lippincott to Priscinta WRIGHT. 





, On the same day, near Woodbury, N. J., 
with the approbation of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
Josaua W, Gasxitt, of Philadelphia, to Carouina E. 
C, Lippincott, of the former place. 


ee 


Diep, At Enterprise, Lancaster County, Pa., on the 
26th day of 9th mo., 1860, Hannan C. Gispons, daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Phebe E. Gibbons, in the 10th year 
of her age. 


——, At Enterprise, Lancaster County, Pa,, 10th 
mo. 16, 1860, Hannan W., relictof the late Daniel Gib- 
bons, aged 73 years, 6 months and 19 days. 

“The angel of death has again visited this house- 
hold and taken from it, not this time the tender child, 
lovely and unspeakably precious, but the venerable, 
loved and honored parent, the matron full of years 
and of virtue. She has gone from us, whose counsel 
has guided, whose care has watched over, and whose 
bright example bas above all blessed. In the various 
relations of life, in which the remarkable unselfishness 
of her disposition and thougbtfulners for the welfare 
of others were constantly called into action, and in 
which her conduct was above all praise, she won, as 
she deserved, the unbounded love of those thus con- 
nected with ber. 

And while she was thus devoted to her family, ber 
sympathies were ever ready for those in need, beyond 
its limits. Born within a few days of the passage of 
the Ordinance of 1787, she seemed to share by nature 
the spirit in which that was conceived, and after her 
marriage, she was, as well as her busband, particu- 
larly interested in the cause of fugitives from slavery, 
and was always ready to join him in rendering assist- 
ance to the hundreds who came to them, fleeing from 
the oppressor. The shelter of her house was freely 
offered, with food and clothing for those who needed, 
and that which gave the other offerings more than 
half their value—warm, heartfelt sympatby for the 
sufferings of all. All these Christian deeds she daily 
performed in the most quiet, unobtrusive manner, 
seeking no reward from map, satisfied with the con- 
sciousness that they were known to Him who will 
hereafter say, ‘Inasmuch as ye bave done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’ She has passed away in her usefulness, leaving 
to her friends only the memory of her virtues and 
gratitude tor the abounding tokens of ber love. Their 
lives should be the holier and purer for the blessing 
of her example.” 

She was, for many years, an Elder of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 





, At his residence in Montgomery County, Md., 
on tbe 3lst of 12th mo., 1860, Rcger Brooks, in the 
87th year of his age. An Elder of Sandy Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, At her residence in Woodstown, N.J., on the 
Ist inst., Hannan T. Test, at an advanced age. 


——,In West Union, Fayette County, Iowa, Ist 
mo., 12th, 1861, Jonnnix, son of Daniel and Eliza G. 
Irvin, aged 1 year and7 days. 

——, At his residence near Clarksboro’, N. J., on the 
13th ult., Restore Lippincott, aged 78 years. 

——. At his residence in Philadelphia, on the 20th 
ult., of apoplexy, James WILson, aged 70 years. 

——, On fifth-day morning, the 31st of last month, 
in peace, our aged frieud Henry Tirvs, in bis 93d 


year. A member of Jericho Monthly Meeting on Long 
Tsland. 
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M. A. LAURENT DE JUSSIEU. 


(Concluded from page 762.) 


In 1773, a vacancy occurring in the Academy, 
he was induced by the persuasions of his uncle 
to apply for the situation ; but not having as yet 
published anything, it became necessary, pre- 
paratory to admission, to prepare a memoir upon 
some subject. The theme which he chose was 
an Examination of the Crow-foot Family, 
Ranunculae. Following out his unele’s views, 
which he remoddled, “impressing them with 
the stamp of his own mind and genius,” bis 
efforts were crowned with signal success. It was 
this Memoir, he often remarked, that made him 
a Botanist, that the “veil was withdrawn, and 
the great principles which he should constantly 
labor to enforce and demonstrate, were now first 
displayed to his eyes.” 

In the following year he published another 
treatise, on the natural affinities of plants, much 
more extensive than the former, and presenting 
many new and striking views; and, to a great, 
extent, introducing reform in the system of 
Botanical nomenclature. The foundation of the 
new system proposed by M. de Jussieu, was laid 
by the united labors of Linnzeus, his uncle Ber- 
nard, and Tournefort. ‘‘ At the time when M. 
de Jussieu was writing these two Memoirs, which 
contain the germs of all that he finally accom- 
plished, his uncle and Linngus were both alive. 
These great Naturalists died soon after Bernard, 
in 1777, and Linneus the following year. From 
thenceforth, the first place in Botany was vacant, 
and every one perceived that it was M. de Jus- 
sieu who should fill it.” 

He now applied himself to a more extended 
investigation of the natural relations of Plants, 
embracing in the view the idea of a classification 
in this way of the whole vegetable kingdom, from 
which is “dated the new spirit which now ani- 
mates all those who occupy themselves with the 
affinities and classifications of vegetables.” 

The number of plants known to Linnzeus was 
7000, while at the present day it approaches 
100,000! The great work of De Candolle now 
in progress, already describes nearly 80,000 
species, a single family of which, the Composite, 
including more than 8000. 

“The peculiarity which perhaps places the 
powers of M. de Jussieu’s mind in the strongest 
light, is the way in which he made use of the 
materials that were then known to exist. 
Although these materials have since been quad- 
rupled, yet there is no great principle of the 
Natural Order which does not find a place in 
his book, and hardly a single combination estab- 
lished by those and his successors, of which the 
germ may not there be seen. Fontenelle ad- 
mires in Tournefort, a classification in which up- 
wards of 1200 new species, “‘ which,” he adds, 
“ were unexpected,” could be placed without dis- 
turbing its foundation. What would he have 
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said of the arrangement by M. de Jussieu, when 
nearly 50,000 species, unknown at the period 
when this author was writing, might find their 
own stations, and almost always a station which 
was expecting-them ? The work in which M. de 
Jussieu sets forth this method, the fruit of deeply 
calculated combinations, is the result of fifteen 
years’ unceasing labor.”’ 

This work was published in 1789. From this 
time forward he continued to prosecute his 
scientific researches, and occupied much of his 
time in preparing a second edition of his great 
work ; but the amount of material increasing so 
rapidly as the work progressed, and his strength, 
inadequate for the labor required, declining, he 
was unable to bring it tocompletion. Still, what 
was accomplished, although in fragmentary parts, 
afforded most convincing evidence of his pene- 
trating pewers, and, in the language of his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ alone would have sufficed to found the 
reputation of any other wan.” 

His biographer further observes: ‘ Through- 
out bis whole life, full occupation had been one j 
of his absolute necessaries, and when regular 
business allowed him a little leisure, he devoted 
it to reading, arranging and examining the plants 
in his cabinet. He had even a custom of read- 
ing as he walked along the streets. By a pecu- 
liarity of conformation in his eyes, which be- 
longed to the whole family, his sight had been 
always very short, and when he was only in 


middle life, he wholly lost the use of one eye, 
and towards the close of his long career, the other 
became likewise so weak that he was unable 


either to write or make observations. From this 
time, being debarred from working himself, he 
sought to derive benefit from the labors of others ; 
and all the tender care that he had exhibited to- 
wards his blind uncle, Bernard, a still dearer 
individual then paid to him. His friends pro- 
posed questions to him, that might give employ- 
ment to a mind, peculiarly adapted like that of 
Bernard, for meditation and combination. He 
was duly informed of all the new discoveries, and 
if aught among them bore any connexion with 
his own ideas about Characters and the Method, 
his botanical instinct, ever on the alert, was sure 
to seize upon it; every thing was quickly defined 
in the simpiest manner; M. de Jussieu after- 
wards remoddled these uew opinions in Latin, 
of peculiar elegance, and preparing a second edi- 
tion of the Introduction to his great work, gave 
himself no rest till he could introduce them into 
it. This last performance of M. de Jussieu’s, 
the work of an aged man, almost ninety years 
old has just been (1841) published in the 
Annales: and wonderful is it to see to what an 
advanced period of life the author has preserved 
all the clearness of his intellect, and still more, 
how powerfully thuse ideas which had possessed 
themselves of bis mind first in 1773, and had 
been brought forward again in 1774, and 1739, 
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remained unchanged throughout his protracted 


existence, and held their undisputed sway to the 
very last.” * * * * “To the very last years of 
his life, he never failed, when in Paris, to attend 
at the Academy, and he continued to do so when 
he could hardly either hear or see, feeling happy 
in the knowledge that he was among his breth- 
ren. For sixty-three years, he was a member 
of the Academy, and for aixty-six the Professor 
at the Jardin des Plantes, either as substitute, 
or fully invested with the office. 

“In the country, where, towards the close of 
his existence, he passed a part of each year, 
walking was his only amusement; he still con- 
tinued to gather plants, and though unable to 
see distinctly, he would bring them closer and 
closer to his eyes, till he satisfied himself what 
they were. When sight finally failed him, he 
made them out by feeling, and was quite de- 
lighted when he found that he had succeeded, 
for his mind had always been addicted to solving 
questions and grappling with difficulties.” * * * 

“The character of M. de Jussieu developed 
itself early, and continued always the same. The 
strict habits of Bernard had given that character 
a precocious maturity, and while still very 
young, M. de Jussieu was invariably treated by 
all who surrounded him, frequently they were 
persons much older than himself, with respect, 
heightened by esteem. His piety, like that of 
his uncle, was most sincere. Though gifted with 
such superior genius, though enjoying such high 
celebrity, he contrived to pass on the calm tenor 
of his way, and preserved a most philosophical 
tranquillity of mind. Attacked, as he was, in 
almost all languages, he never replied ; he said 
that if he were mistaken, he deserved to be at- 
tacked, and if right, all these attacks would be 
futile. 

““M. de Jussicu married twice ; first in 1779, 
and again in 1791. By his first wife he had two 
daughters; by his last, a son and a daughter; 
this son was M. Adrien de Jussieu, member of 
the Academy. 

“ Strongly contrasted with his uncle Bernard, 
whom he closely resembled in all other respects, 
was M. de Jussieu’s preference for society to 
solitude. His society, certainly consisted chiefly 
of his own family, but that family was Jarge, and 
he had added to its number by adopting two 
nephews and a niece, the latter of whom subse- 
quently became his son's wife, and whose death 
they had to deplore in 1831. He was deeply 
beloved by his whole family; and delighted in 
gathering around him his grand-children, watch- 
ing their amusements, and rejoicing that his 
library contained so many books in which the 
pictures of animals and flowers afforded the little 
ones amusement. He was particularly foad of 
young people; like all those who are permitted 
to see old age, he felt the trials attached to this 
privilege in the gradual dropping off of all his 
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carly friends, but sucseeding generations helped jana with lehoress alone, where the death sate her friends, but succeeding generations helped 

to fill the gap, and he died surrounded with 
youthful botanists, who felt for him both affec- 
tion and respect. 

“Old age had bowed him extremely; he was 
naturally very tall, and had a strong constitution. 
He owed to his fondness for walking and habit 
of occupation, (which is the exercise of the 
mind, and in which he persisted to his last days,) 
and to the affectionate attention of all kinds that 
were bestowed upon him, an admirable state of 
health, which suffered scarcely any interruption, 
and then but slightly, to the close of life. His 
last malady was not such as to excite apprehen- 
sion at first; but soon the total and irremediable 
want of action that supervened in the digestive 
organs, destroyed all hope of recovery. He died 
on the 17th of September, 1836, aged 88 years 
and six months.” 


er 
SANITARY SCIENCE. 


In New York there is a “Sanitary Association,” 
but although its objects are benevolent and de- 
serve the support of all classes, we believe it has 
as yet been unable to effect much good. A meet- 
ing of its members was held at the Home for 
the Friendless on the evening of the 27th ult., 
at which a resolution was passed recommending 
the formation of a female sanitary misiouary as- 
sociation for the city. On the occasion, several 
speeches were made. Dr. Harris spoke particu- 
larly of the importance of a public knowledge of 
the practical science of ventilation, light, econo- 
my and correctness in the formation of personal 
habits. H. W. Bellows stated that there was 
great difficulty in gaining popular atttention to 
sanitary reform, as it was a question involving 
many details. There was an unwillingness on 
the part of those who considered themselves very 
charitable persons, to stoop to the real work 
which charity requires. Hygiene is almost as 
little understood by the higher as by the lower 
classes. Rooms were not well ventilated and 
ladies’ clothing was not worn in accordance with 
the laws of health. James T. Brady, Esq., spoke 
of the defective styles of public houses. He 
stated that there were no cities in Europe where 
the places of refreshment were kept under ground, 
as in American cities. Several speakers, such as 
Dr. Muhlenberg and Dr. Griscom, gave it as their 
deliberate opinion that most of the degradation 
of the lower classes was directly traceable to evil 
habits, such as the drinking of ardent spirits and 
the chewing of tobacco. 

Edwin Chadwick, Kisq., of London, recently 
delivered an address on this subject, in which he 
stated that in several districts known to him, by 
a proper drainage within the houses and the use 
of water led into them by pipes, the death rate 
had been reduced one-third annually. He said, 
“I know one instance, in an agricultural district, 
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and with laborers alone, where the death rate has 
been reduced to less than one-half, and within 
twelve in a thousand. From common lodging- 
houses, the enforcement, through the police, of 
sanitary regulations, typus and diarrhea, as epi- 
demiecs (whilst prevalent among the houses of the 
laboring classes), are banished. In our well-reg- 
ulated district institutions for pauper children, 
those epidemic visitations which ravage the chil- 
dren of the families of working men, are almost 
unknown, and the death rate is reduced to one- 
third that prevailing amongst their children. The 
death rate among British soldiers used to be 17.5 
per 1,000 annually ; ; now, by sanitary reforms, it 
is reduced to 4.7 perl ,000. % 

The city of Liverpool, in England, used to be 
one of the most sickly in the world, but owing 
to the scientific sanitary measures which have 
been carried out in it during the last few years 
it has become one of the most healthy. During 
the past ten years there has been a reduction of 
30 per cent in the mortality bills. This, cer- 
tainly, is a very important subject, and yet it is 
very difficult to excite the public mind to give it 
proper attention.—Scientific American. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, XC. 
For First Monta. 


1860. 1861. 


4 days. 

1 “ 

5 
9 


1 day. 
1 day. 
7 days. 
7 “cc 
12 1g 


31 “* 3, & 
1860. 1861. 


Rain during some portion of the 
24 hours, 2 ; 

Rain all, or ‘nearly all day, 

Snew, including very slight — 

Cloudy, without storms, 

Ordinarily clear, 


“ 
a“ 
“ 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 


Mean temperature of the month at 
Pennsylvania Hospital, 

Highest . ™ 

Lowest 

Rain during the month, 

Deaths during the month, counting 
four current weeks in each year, 797 


Average of the mean temperature of this 
month for the past seventy-two years, 31. 18 deg. 
Highest do. during the entire period, 1790 44 
Lowest “ ” 1857 22.37 
From the above will be seen that, mild as the 
month just closed has apparently been, even last 
year exceeded it by more than two degrees, while 
it fell nearly half a degree below the average for 
seventy-two years past. The month for 1793 
reached forty degrees, while it has chronicled 
38 degrees four times during the above named 
period. The cold of the 13th elicited consid- 
erable remark. it was exceeded as recently as 
1859 by the record at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
viz : 
Ist mo., 13, 1861, highest 10.50, lowest 1 below0. 
é 10, 1859, “« $%, “ 3 below 0. 
In reference to the 13th, above noted, in some 


33.11d, 30.75 deg. 
57 “ 46 “ 

4 “ t@ hee 
3.22 “ 5.25 inch. 


sé ““ “ 


1055 
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very exposed situations in the northwestern part But till the solema midnight, 

of the city the mercury dropped to three degrees To our sad hearts *twas given, 

below, while at Germantown it was reported to To wateh beside the breathing clay, 
’ ; P And then the links were riven, 

have been seven degrees below ! And that young, loving spirit, 

Two inches more of rain fell this year than So pure; and warm, and bright, 

during the corresponding month of last, while Passed upward to that spirit land 

the deaths have also materially increased. Where there is no more night. 


It is supposed by some that this apparent in- Oh young, glad-hearted brother, 
crease is more attributable to perfected arrange- . oa hearts are bowed with Ph 
ments for recording deaths than to a positive > lak eee mnether's Cement ealle, 


° : : ° Should have a life so brief; 
increase in mortality as shown in the figures. And to see her sadly drooping, 


J. M. E. And pining day by day, 
Philad., First month, 2d, 1861. For the light of that dear joyous face, 
Which death bas snatched away. 


, And to see our dear old father, 
STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR THE WEEK Bowed down with age and cares, 


ENDING 2NnpD Mo. 10TH, 1861. And the burden of the heavy grief, 
Which he so meekly bears; 

‘Tis hard to leave our brother 
In tbe cold and silent earth, 

And see his vacant place, beside 
The family board and bearth. 


eg 





And evermore to miss him 
In every path we tread, 

And feel whene’er we speak of him 
We’re speaking of the dead! 

Ah, me! our home is lonely, 

Our hearts are crushed and sore, 

a LT Bel a a _Mesa of the week 83.57. 2 And yearnings for the dead will thrill 
The sudden blow from the N. W., on the Our bosom evermore. 

afternoon of the 7th, produced a change, making | —Dollar Newspaper. 

a difference between the two extremes of the a 


last three days of the week of 52 degrees, THE VIOLET. 


nn nn z 


a8 445355 





Homer Eacuus. By the late Sarah W. Doddrell, of Dear Creek, Md. 


Written in 1859, on receiving a bouquet of the first 
OUR BROTHER. spring violets, from the hand of a young friend. 


The topmost branch is broken, 
From off the family tree, 
And there’s a voice of wailing now, 
Where gladness used to be ; 
Of wailing for our brother, 
The youngest of the band; Now, lonely on the mountain side, 
His youthful feet have led the way Thy azure beau'y thou dost hide ; 
Into the silent land. Now, on the margin of some stream, 
Alas! alse! sweet brother, That bounds the meadow, thou art seen. 


Our brother fair, and young, 
We miss the light of his glad smile, 
The music of his tongue ; 
And we mourn with bitter mourning, 
For our hearts are crushed and sore, 
When we think of the departing step So peaceful and serene thy fate, 
That came again no more. Tho’ lonely oft and desolate ; 
Our brigh 701 Aspiring to no higher lot 
He ineumiea Than to be seen and then forgot. 
With bis fresh beauty, and his strength, 
Unwasted by decay ; 
No sorrow yet bad found him, 
No heavy shade of care 
Was on his heart, but only hope ee 
And gladness rested there. 
He went forth in the morning, ee 
With laughing lip and eye, At Haverhill, Mass., twenty-five persons, with 
At noon, kind bands had borne him home, certain machinery, prodace six hundred pairs of 
aan laid him down to die ; babies’ shoes daily. All the stitching is done 
nd when we knelt beside him, ° hi s . 
And words of fondness spoke, by sewing machines run by eae combina- 
He slept unmoved, nor love, nor grief tion of the two greatest mechanical inventions. 
That fearful slumber broke. Every operation, except fitting the shoe to the 


Hail! modest messenger of spring, 
Who tells us that the fetters drear 

Of wintry frost no more shall ring 
Their iron music on our ear. 


Or in the green woods’ fostering shade, 
Thy humble bower is cheerful made ; 
Only the wayside passers-by 

Have seen thee with delighted eye. 


May we, like thee, our pleasure find 
Still in the place for us desigued ; 

If joy or grief to us be given, 

Still turn, iike thee, our eyes to Heaven. 
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last, even to the final polishing, and cutting the 
pegs outof the inside to prevent them from 
hurting the foot, is performed by machinery. 
One of the greatest curiosities is the pegging- 
machine, which inserts the awl, cuts out the pegs 
from a strip of wood, and drives them in, all at 
one operation, and so rapidly that it will peg 
two rows around the sole of a shoe in twenty 
seconds. The facilities in this manufactory ure 
such that the raw calf-skin and sole leather can 
be taken in the basement of the building, and 
in half an hour turned out in the form of a com- 
plete pair of shoes ! 


———————- 62 —__—_—_ 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
BRAIN DIFFICULTIES, 


(Concluded from page. 765.) 


It has been said by Cicero that if it had been 
so ordered by nature that we should do in sleep 
all we dream of doing, every man would have 
to be bound down before going to bed. It does 
seem remarkable that during one-third of our 
lives, we should be liable to a derangement of 
the mental power (for such is dreaming), which 
in our waking state would render us liable 
to be placed in a lunatic asylum. The very 
intimate connection undoubtedly existing be- 
tween dreaming and insanity has in all times 
attracted the attention of psychologists, and of 
late physiologists have directed their attention 
to the physical conditions which give rise to the 
former very remarkabie state. Dr. Marshall 
Hall believed that sleep is produced either by 
some constriction of the great vessels of the 
neck, or by a sluggishness of the respiratory 
organs, either cause leading to a venous condition 
of the blood calculated to produce somnolency. 
We know that every degree of insensibility, up 
to complete coma, can be produced by simply 
allowing the neck to rest with the weight of the 
trunk against a tightened cord. Nature has, 
therefore, only to contract the great vessels 
periodically to bring about the state of things 
we so readlly do artificially ; but sleeping is not 
dreaming, says the reader. Certainly not; but 
it is the dark background on which the pattern 
of our dreams is woven, and in all probability 
the condition of the circulation through the brain 
which produces it is also answerable for the 
diversified pattern itself. The absence of voli- 
tion, says Dr. Darwin, distinguishes the state of 
sleep from the waking state. This proposition 
is, however, rather too sweeping, for in all pro- 
bability there is no such thing as _— sleep 
or absence of volition, any more than there is 


any position in which every muscle of the body 
is totally at rest ; at all events, in dreaming there 
are many reasons which lead us to conclude that 
the different portions of the brain sleep unequal- 
ly, and this inequality possibly arises from the 


position of the head, directing a fuller flow of 
blood to one part of the brain than to others, or 
from its detention in given portions. If we ex- 
amine a dream narrowly we find that volition 
may or may not be excited, according to the 
nature of the excitement created in the mind by 
the illusion passing before it. For instance, it 
often happens that we dream we are pursued by 
a mad bull or by an assassin, and the greatest 
distress is occasioned by finding that we can 
neither call out orrun away. It again often 
happens to us that we dream we are suddenly 
falling down a precipice; but here volition is as 
it were suddenly wakened out of its sleep, for 
we find that, in the endeavor to save ourselves 
from falling, we jump up in the bed. We have 
here a proof that volition does not rest so sound- 
ly, but that it can be roughly and suddenly 
shaken into life. In somnambulism it is actively 
awake, although consciousness is perfectly dor- 
mant. There is also such a thing as day-mare— 
a condition of the brain which exists just as we 
are waking from sleep, when we are perfectly 
conscious, but unable either to move or to call 
out, volition in fact has slept longer than the 
other faculties of the brain. It is noteworthy, 
that sleeping on the back is generally assigned 
as a cause of night-mare, or that condition in 
which action seems most obstinately bent upon 
not answering the appeals made to it. This fact 
certainly seems favorable to a belief that position 
has something to do with the unequal manner 
in which the different faculties of the brain rest 
during sleep. The seat of the muscular co-ordi- 
nating power, the cerebellum, in the recumbent 
position, may possibly suffer congestion in con- 
sequence of its lying partially under the cere- 
brum. The state of reverie or of day-dreaming, 
presents many features which are very analogous 
to that of mental aberration. Except that we 
are conscious of our abandoning the fancy to its 
own will, this condition differs but little from 
that of dreaming. An indulgence in this habit 
tends to emasculate the mind. When long con- 
tinued, it is often, says Dr. Winslow, precursory 
of softening of the brain, and of the incipient 
stages of some types of mental disorders. Dis- 
raeli, in his “ Uontarina Fleming,” has with 
intuitive genius seen this truth :— 

“| have sometimes,” he says, “ half believed, 
although the suspicion is mortifying, that there 
is only a step between his state who deeply in- 
dulges in imaginative meditation, and insani- 
ty;.for I well remember when I indulged in 
meditation to an extreme degree, that my senses 
appeared sometimes to be wandering. I cannot 
describe the peculiar feelings I then experienced, 
. .. « but I think it was that I was not always 
assured of my identity or even existence; for I 
found it necessary to shout aloud to be sure that 
I lived; and I was in the habit very often at 
night of taking down a volume and looking into 
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it for my name, to be convinced that I had not 
been dreaming of myself.” 

We may allude to one faculty of the brain 
which appears always to remain dormant during 
dreams: we allude to the faculty of wonder. 
The most incongruous images, the oddest com- 
bination of circumstances, the strangest persons 
present themselves before us at such times un- 
challenged. We converse with friends and re- 
iations long since dead, without feeling the least 
surprised at their resurrection. And why is this? 
Because the sense of the fitness of things is also 
wanting. How can we wonder when the standard 
of judgment is absent? And herein we find the 
extraordinary likeness between dreaming and 
certain forms of insanity. The co-ordinating 
psychical power in both cases is in abeyance. 
Sir Walter Scott has shrewdly said, that the 
only difference between the two states is that in 
dreams the horses have run away with the coach 
whilst the coachman is asleep; in lunacy the 
runaway takes place whilst the coachman is 
drunk. This distinction is a nice one, but the 
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process going on unconsciously in the brain 
which appears to us to be little less wonderful 
than a hidden cogitation. Why should the un- 
essential facts alone fade? We see no reason 
why we should refuse to recognize masked ope- 
rations of mind. Surely, we see every day ex- 
amples of cerebral acts being performed of which 
the individual is afterwards totally oblivious. Let 
us instance, for example, the mental impressions 
engraved with a searing iron, as it were, upon 
the brain in the moments of delirium. Under 
chloroform, again, the mind is often in a state of 
great exaltation, and goes through mental labor 
of a kind calculated, one would imagine, to leave 
lasting traces behind it on the memory ; neverthe- 
less water does not more readily give up impres- 
sions made upon it than does the tablet of the 
brain under this inflaence. Even in dreams, of 
which we take no note, but which are patent to 
bystanders by our speech and actions, there must 
be plenty of “ unconscious cerebration.” Indeed, 
Sir Henry Holland, in referring to a vague feel- 
ing that all of us at times have experienced when 


effect upon the coach in the two cases is-so re- | engaged in any particular act, that “ we have gone 


markably alike, with the single exception of the 
absence of volition in the former, that we think 
the psychologist is justified in considering them 
associated phenomena of mind. 

There have not been wanting cases indeed in 
which the first outbreak of insanity commenced 
in a dream. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie has referred, in his 
Psychological Inquiry, to a very remarkable 
quality in the brain, a quality Dr. Carpenter 
terms unconscious cerebration. It often happens 
that after accumulating a number of facts in un 
inquiry, the mind becomes so confused in con- 
templating them, that it is incapable of proceed- 
ing with its labors of arrangement and elabora- 
tion ; dismayed at the chaotic heap, it backs as 
it were upon itself, and we feel certain that it is 
of no use cudgelling our dull brains any longer. 
After a little while, however, without having 
once consciously recurred to the subject, we find 
to our surprise that the confusion which involved 
the question has entirely subsided, and every 
fact has fallenintoits right place. Is it possible 
that the brain can, without our knowledge, select 
and eliminate, aggregate and segregate facts as 
subtilely as the digestive organs act upon the 
food introduced to the stomach? Sir Henry 
Holland is inclined to dissent from such a con- 
clusion, and leans rather to the explanation of 
the phenomenon which Sir B. Brodie has him- 
self suggested, viz.: that the seeming ordering 
process may be accounted for by supposing that 
all the unnecessary facts fade from the memory, 
whilst those which are essential for the ultimate 
arrangement and classification of the subject 
under consideration are left clear of the weeds 
that before encumbered them. But this expla- 


through it all before,” endeavors to explain it by 
supposing that the faint shadow of a dream has 
suddenly and for the first time come to our recol- 
lection in a form so unusual that it seems as 
though we had acted the part before in another 
world. That we go through brain work uncon- 
sciously, we have, therefore, no doubt; and we 
see no reason why we should deny the existence 
of a power seated in the brain, whose duty it is 
silently to sift the grain from the husk in the 
immense mass of mental pabulum supplied to it 
by the senses. 

There can be found no more curious chapter 
in the history of the human body and miod than 
that which relates to the phenomenon of morbid 
attention directed to its different organs. The 
power of influencing any particular portion of 
the animal economy by the concentration of our 
attention upon it, is so marvellous that we won- 
der the method of its action has not been more 
thoroughly investigated than it appears to have 
been. It would seem as though the mind pos- 
sessed the power of modifying the functions of 
distant parts of the body, and of exciting sensa- 
tiions quite independently of any act of volition. 
The mere act of attention to any particular organ 
over which we possess no muscular control is 
sufficient to produce some alteration of its func- 
tions. Thus we may will that a spot in the 
skin shall itch, and it will itch, if we can only 
localize our attention upon the point sufficiently ; 
by directing our thoughts to the heart it rapidly 
beats; by soliciting the lower intestine it is 
quickly brought into action. There is scareely 
an organ of the body which is not liable to be 
interfered with by simply concentrating the at- 
tention upon it. Whole regions of superficial 


nation involves a confession of an eliminative nerves, such as those of the skin in the neck, may 
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be exalted in their action to the highest degree 
by the mere expectation of being tickled there. 
This nervous attention may become so persistent 
as to cause actual disease. We have a familiar 
instance in dyspepsia, where the patient is for- 
ever thinking of bis stomach, and at last diseased 
function degenerates into diseased organization, 
and he falls into the condition of a helpless 
hypochondriac. But if an attitude of concen- 
trated attention upon his mere animal functions 
is thus capable of producing disease in them, 
what effect has it upon the mind itself? Sir 
Henry Holland has remarked that it appears to 
be a condition of our wonderful existence that 
while we can safely use our faculties in exploring 
every part of outward nature, that we cannot 
sustain those powers when directed inward to 
the source and centre of their operations—in 
other words, the mind, when it persists for any 
length of time in analyzing itself, scorpion-like, 
stings and destroys its own action. That we can 
as readily injure our brains as our stomachs by 
pertinaciously directing our attention to fancied 
diseases in them cannot be doubted, and that 
mere perversion of ordinary modes of thought, 
such as may exist in minds only functionally 
disordered, may be fixed by the action of morbid 
attention so as to constitute permanent aberra- 


tion, is equally certain. Hence, as Dr. Winslow 
says, “ the extreme danger of not exercising like 
trustworthy sentinels a watchful supervision and 
active controlling influence over every thought, 
and the evil that arises from not keeping in a 
state of strict subordination the mental emotions. 
The fearful mischief from neglecting by resolute 
mental efforts to battle with the erratic sugges- 
tions of an unduly excited and flighty imagina- 
tion, to keep in abeyance and even to strangle in 
their birth unhealthy impressions struggling to 
fix and engraft themselves upon the easily 
moulded, plastic and yielding fancy, cannot be 
over-estimated or exaggerated.” And let it not 
be supposed that this is needless advice, or that 
it is a rare thing to find reason struggling man- 
fully with the promptings of insanity. Bishop 
Butler tells us that he was all his life struggling 
against devilish suggestions, and nothing but the 
sternest watchfulness enabled him to beat down 
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also as a philosophical exposition of the fine and 
graduated links which connect healthy and dis- 
ordered minds. But it will be at least consola- 
tory to those who view with alarm the symptoms 
of increased cerebral disorders in the community, 
that the means of grappling the evil are not 
wanting. “I am satisfied,” says the author, 
“that it is in our power to arrest the progress 
of the fatal cerebral disorganization that so often 
follows, after the lapse of years, injuries to the 
head, if we do not sleep at our posts, and are on 
the look-out for the first scintillations of brain 
disorders, for, as Dr. Grieves has sagaciously 
said, ‘ It is not enough to treat them when they 
come, they must be seen and met coming.’”’ 


—_— —_-~en 
ITEMS OF NEWS. 


EXTENT OF THE TERRITORIES.—In a recent speech of 
Senator Seward, he says: ‘The extent of the Terri- 
tories of the United States which remain after the 
admission of Minnesota, Oregon and Kansas, is one 
million, sixty three thousand, five hundred square 
miles,—an area twenty-four times that of the State of 
New York, the largest of the old and fully developed 
States. Twenty-four such States as New York are 
yet to be fully organized within the remaining Terri- 
tories of the United States.” 


The following items of intelligence are taken from 
the annual message of Alexander Henry, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, recently presented to the City Councils: 

‘A detailed statement has been furnished of the 
Federal census of Philadelphia, taken in 1860, by 
which its population is set down as 568,034, and its 
dwellings 89,978 in number. This estimate of the 
number of inhabitants is, for many reasons, believed 
to be incomplete, although every care may have been 
exercised by those charged with its returns. A cen- 
sus might, with great advantage, be taken by the city 
decennially in every fifth year after that provided by 
the Federal Government.” 

Girarp Estate.—From the income of the estate 
of Stephen Girard, $81,034.38 have been expended 
for the maintenance of the College which he founded, 
and $16,559.73 for the improvement of the eastern 
front of the city. The institution which was Girard’s 
most cherished project, should be enabled to extend 
its bounty to a larger number of orphans than it now 
contains. The utmost fidelity to the clear directions 
of the testator, relative to the admittance of children, 
sbould be otserved, and no supposed expediency 
should be allowed to interfere with the right of pre- 
cedence among applicants which his Will has estab- 
lished. 


thoughts that otherwise would have maddened 
him. His case was but an example of that of 
thousands of persons with whom we come in 
contact every day, who under a calm exterior 
conceal conflicts between the reason and the first 
promptings of insanity of the most terrible kind. 

It is not within the province of this article to 
enter into the professional treatment necessary 
to combat the various forms of cerebral mischief 
so graphically detailed in Dr. Winslow’s volume, 
which to the general reader is as interesting as 
a romance, whilst to the psychologist it is fraught 
with the deepest interest, not only asa storehouse 
of fact bearing upon brain disorganization, but 







Tue Water Department.—The Department during 
the past year bas afforded 7,465,740,277 gallons of 
water, an average daily supply of 20,382,066, exceed- 
ing the total number furnished in 1859, 297,708,629, 
and its daily average, 743,624 gallons. 

The length of new pipes laid has been 97,828 feet, 
and 2.716 feet of those previously in use have been 
re-adjusted. The present extent of water mains is 
oe to which 2,664 fire plugs are attached. 

The receipts by the Register were $557,121.76, or 
$8,993.57 beyond those of 1859, besides which $1,409.- 
71 were collected at the office of the Engineer. 

The amount collected of water rents of 1860 was 
$461,836.15, being $11,752.65 more than the receipts 
of 1859 for its like income. The disbursements of 
the Department for current expenses and ordinary re- 
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pairs were $198,341.01, a decrease of $7,521.14 com- 
pared with those of the previous year. 

Attention is directed to want of increased facilities 
for supplying the city with water in the future. The 
present works are adequate to the present demand. 

Tue DeparTMENT oF Poor.—The Guardians of the 
Poor have expended $224,935.52, of which $38,536 - 
77 have been distributed among 37,280 persons as 
out-door relief. The revenue paid into the city trea- 
sury from various sources of income bas ameunted 
to $16,476.20. No just comparison can be instituted 
between these statistics and those of the previous year, 
as the change in the management of the department 
dates from July, 1859. 

The number of inmates on the 3lst of December 
was 2,943, being 80 more than at the close of the 
former year. The average number of inmates during 
1860 was 2,491, varying but little from the previous 
ratio. There remain 475 patients in the insane wards, 
and more than 9,000 cases have received medical or 
surgical treatment in the hospital. 


Corron MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN.—Swedeu contains 
80 co!ton mills, running 180,000 spindles, which pro- 
duce every year about 12,000,000 pounds of cotton 
thread, being three-fourths of the entire national con- 
sumption. The tariff on the cotton thread is 15 per 
cent., affording adequate protection to the native 
manufacturer. 


LIBERIAN INTELLIGENCE.—The bark Mendi, a regular 
trader of the colored firm of Johnson, Turpin & Dun- 
bar, has arrived at New York, laden with African 
produce. She brings accounts from Liberia to the 3d 
of 12th month, on which day the Legislature of the 
Republic commenced its annual session in a new and 
substantial stone building, erected for its use. With 
many topics likely to be acted upon, may be named 
the negotiation of a treaty with Hayti; the recaptured 
African subject, and the alteration of the tariff, and 
confining of vessels engaged in foreign trade to ports 
of entry. Arrangements are in progress for holding 
the next annual fair at Sinoe. The sugar crop pro- 
mised to yield double as much as any previous year, 
and mills were greatly in demand in consequence of 
this gratifying increase. Letters from old settlers in 
the Republic give a fair insight into aff irs, and show 
them to be in a sound and encouraging condition. 
One of these says: “The capitol building here is 
nearly ready, and will receive the members of the 
Legislature for business at its regular session, com- 
mencing on the first Monday in December next. Itis 
a substantial and beautiful stone edifice. Rice is very 
abundant. The merchants in this city are overstocked 
with it. Camwood is plentiful, and runs large. Busi- 
ness is quite lively. Liberia bas a steamer. True, 
she has but one. The time was when America did 
not have any. All must have a beginning in improve- 
ments.” 


Swsepincs aT THE Harpers’ EstTaBlisHMeENT.—A 
newspaper correspondent writes of the book-bindery 
of the Harpers in New York, that the gold sweepings 
wiped off the books on rags, by the binders, were 
worth about $:500; shavings from. paper, $5000; 
shavings from pasteboard, $700; and scraps from 
le.ther $150—making an aggregate from those four 
sources of $7350 per annum. 


MecuanicaL Incenvuity.—A most*ingenious inven- 
tion for the saving of time and labor is now in use at 
the Post Office at Quebec. It consists of a letter 
stamping machine, which is calculated to stamp 
thirty-five or forty letters per minute. The action of 
the machinery is so arranged that it will pile the 
letters neatly in the order in which they have been 
stamped, thus facilitating dispatch to a great extent. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Friovr anp Meat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, and prices are rather weak. Small eales are 
making to retailers from $5 00 to 5 12 per barrel 
for common, superfine and straight brands; $5 450 
a5 75 for extra family, and $6 00 a6 50for fancy lots. 
Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn Mea). The tormer 
is held at $3 62. The latter beld at $2 87}. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat conunue small, 
and prices are with ut material change. Smal] sales 
of fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at 
$1 25 a 128 per bush. White is scarce and ranges 
from $1 35 a 140. Rye is steady at 68 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 65 certs for Southern. Corn is dull. 
Sales of new yellow at 56 and 57 cents, and old at 65 
a66c. Oatsare steady at 33 cents for Penna., and 
32 cents for Delaware. Barley ranges from 72 to 73 
cents, but there is little or nothing doing. 

CuoversEep is dull. Sales at 450 a $5 00 per 64 
lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 52. Flaxseed is 
steady at $1 42a 1 45. 





,,ATON ACADEMY.—The Second Session of the 
4 present School Term of the above Institution, 
will open for Pupils of both Sexes, on 2nd day, the 
18th of 2nd month next, and continue 20 weeks. 
Catalogues containing the Terms and particalars will 
be sent to every one requesting the same, on applica- 
tion to WILLIAM CHANDLER, 
Principal and Proprietor, or 
WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, 
Principal Instructor. 

2d mo. 16th, 1861.—8t. 

‘AIRVILLE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
} AND GENTLEMEN, is situated in one of the most 
healthy and delightful portions of Chester Co. and is 
within a few minutes waik of the Fairville Station on 
the Philadelpbia and Baltimore Central Rai] Road. 

The Summer Term of 1861, will commence Second 
day (Mond.) 3mo. (Mar.) 25th. and continue 20 weeks. 
Vacation, during the warmest part of the season. 

Terms $60 per session. 

For particulars Address 
JESSE D. SHARPLESS, Proprietor. 
or JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, Principal. 

Fairville P. O. Chester Co. Pa 

Rerertnces, Benj. Swayne, London Grove Pu; 
Joseph Jobson, 830 Marshal St, Phila; T. M. Plammer, 
Monrovia, Md. 2mo, 2nd, &t. 


BYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Twelfth Session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the third Second-day, (the !8th) of 
Second month, 1861, and continue twenty weeks. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms—$60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the otber half at the end of the session. 

For Circulars containing other particulars, address 

Jane HILuBorn, 
Byberry P. O., Penna. 
lat mo. 26.—2m. 


REEN LAWN BUARDING SCHOOL, for Sale or 
Rent; situated near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa., 
three miles north of the Kennett Square depot, on the 
Baltimore Central Railroad. Terms moderate ; address 
Eoita B. Caarrant, Proprietor. 
Unionville, P. 0. 
Ist mo., 19th—4t. 


Merrihew @ Thompeon, Prs., Lodge st. 





